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A 


NARRATIVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


RELATIVE TO THE 


EXCISE WINE BILL. 


HEN it was firſt rumoured that Mr. 


Pitt intended to propoſe a bill in par- 
liament for laying an additional duty on wine, 
it naturally excited attention from thoſe who 
are in the habit of uſing much wine; and 
particularly from thoſe whoſe intereſt, as wine 
merchants and dealers, would be conſiderably 
affected by its operation. The author was 
among the number; and ſeeing that a meet- 


ing of the trade was publicly requeſted, he at- 
B tended, 


LMI 


tended, and was unanimouſly called to take 


the chair. 

The buſineſs was inveſtigated on general 
and public principles; and the following cir- 
cumſtance called forth the ſevere animadver- 
ſion of all preſent—The orders given by the 
commiſſioners of exciſe to the officers to take 
all ſtocks, without aſſigning any reaſon why 
they were taken.—Some days after, the addi- 
tional orders, that the officers ſhould again 
take ſtock, beginning on the 2 3d of February, 
the day on which Mr. Pitt moved in the 
Houſe for leave to bring in the bill: And the 
fat, that the ſtocks of different merchants 
were taken at different periods from the 23d 
of February to the 12th of March, which was 


the date of a letter from Montroſe, and pro- 
bably ſome were taken after that time. Some 
of the officers ſaid the duty was to be paid 
from the 23d; ſome ſhewed a paper without 
date or name; and others ſaid not a word. Tt 


was alſo remarked, that private perſons had, 
from 
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from the firſt rumour, begun to lay in ſtocks, 


and continued eagerly to do ſo till the 23d 
of February; and that in proportion to their 
wealth and ſtile of living was the extent of 
their orders. 

During all this time, the dealers were un- 
der no temptation to buy from the importers; 
becauſe, whether the wine lay in the one 
ſtock or in the other, the additional duty 


would attach. But with reſpect to private 
perſons, the wine they ſtored was perfectly 
ſafe from the new duty. It was alſo remark- 
ed, that there was a conſiderable degree 
of unfairneſs, that private perſons, as the 
laws now exiſted, were able to import wines, 
which would ſtand them at a leſs price than 
to wine-merchants, becauſe the latter were 
ſubject to a tax for a licence, and to the viſi- 
tation of exciſe-officers, for the purpoſe of 
taking ſtock, and making regular entries in 
an exciſe book; as alſo on account of the de- 


lay and attendance at the office where permits 
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are granted, all which require one or two 
extra ſervants. 

It was further remarked, that the chief 
reaſon which cauſed the legiſlature to re- 
quire, in the firſt inſtance, a leſs duty from 
the out-ports, than is paid in the port of Lon- 
don, ow no longer remained—which was to 
encourage an infant trade, which has ſince 
grown up, and is now become ſtrong—all 
the children of the ſame parent, when arrived 
to a certain period of maturity, ſhould be put 
on an equal footing. 

All theſe points being fairly agitated, and 
ſome others of an inferior kind (not neceſſary 
now to be ſtated) diſpoſed of, the meeting re- 
ſolved, that three gentlemen of the committee 
would requeſt the honour of an interview with 
Mr. Pitt, to repreſent to him the hardſhips 
and difficulties the wine-exciſe bill was about 
to in flict on the trade, in addition to the trouble 
and expence, which they experienced from 
the operation of the law by which they were 
firſt put under the exciſe. Mr. Pitt accord- 


ingly 


„ 


ingly appointed a meeting in Downing Street. 


Two gentlemen and myſelf waited on him, 
and were admitted to an interview. We ſtated 
our objections generally; that the duty ought 
not to attach on the ſtock before the act re- 
ceived the royal aſſent: That there exiſted not 
the ſame reaſons for laying the new duty on the 
ſtocks, as exiſted, or held good, for taking off 
the duty from the ſtocks ; becauſe, in lower- 
ingon the one hand, or taking off a duty, it was 
meant that the public ſhould be benefited; 
and how could they be umediately benefited, 
unleſs by taking it from the ſtock on hand; 
ſo that the dealer might be enabled to lower 
the price. On the other hand, in laying a 
duty on the ſtock, the public were imme- 
diately charged with it, and the dealer was 
not benefited, but in fact rather injured, be- 
cauſe moſt probably there would be leſs con- 
ſumption ; and in time of war particularly, 
the laudable ſpirit of ſpeculation muſt be much 
affected by additional duties following the 


I mer- 
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merchandize into ſtores, after having paid all 
the exiſting duties the law required. Some 
other things were ſaid of a nature not neceſ- 
ſary now to be repeated. Mr. Pitt ſaid, that 
it was extraordinary that the gentlemen of the 
wine trade, who firſt came to him (on the 
repreſentation of the board of exciſe, that they 
were proper men to be conſulted on the ſub- 
ject) had ſtated no ſolid objection then. 

We could only with truth anſwer, that 
they made no report to the trade of what paſſ- 
ed when they were with him, 

However, notwithſtanding what was ſaid, 
Mr. Pitt would not alter a tittle of the bill. 
We retired, and immediately went to the 
London Tavern where the wine trade was 
then convened. 

The committee made report to that meet- 
ing of the converſation had with Mr. Pitt. It 
was then reſolved to petition the Houſe of 


Commons, and it was alſo defired that the 


committee would take every proper meaſure 
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to oppoſe the regulations in the bill, according 


to their diſcretion and judgment. 

The petition was accordingly drawn up, 
unanimouſly agreed to and ſigned by the meet- 
ing, and Mr. Alderman Anderſon was requeſt- 
ed to preſent it to the Houſe of Commons. 

Mr. Alderman Anderſon received the peti- 
tion with the greateſt politeneſs and attention, 
— He ſaid that, he ſaw the great injuſtice of 
attaching the ſtock before the law was de- 
clared, and alſo the impolicy of attaching the 
ſtock at all, as it was injurious to the ſpirit of 
trade. He is juſtly entitled to our ſincere 
thanks for the forcible manner in which he 
ſpoke when he preſented the petition. Indeed 
it was expected, that when he particularly 
addreſſed himſelf to Mr. Pitt, and ſaid that he 
was convinced juſtice and equity were the 


ruling principles of his actions, the appeal 


| would have had ſome weight with him, eſpe- . 
z cially as he has a high opinion of the Alder- 


man's probity, and commercial knowledge; 


and 
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and that it would have, ſo far induced him, at 
leaſt to alter the date of the bill to the time of 
paſſing the act. 

Mr. Grey made ſome judicious remarks on 
the injuſtice and impolicy of the bill in dif- 
ferent points of view. Mr. William Smith 
made ſome very good obſervations, combining 
at once commercial knowledge with political 
wiſdom, and ſhewing that, if the proviſions in 
the bill had been ſuch as ought to obtain, even 
in the exciſe, there would have been no com- 
plaint from the merchants. 

« Mr. Sheridan, in a letter to me, ſaid, he 
e thought it utterly impoſſible that the addi- 
« tional duty could attach on the ſtock in 
« hand before the bill had paſſed into a law; 
© and added, I ſhould hope _ ſo unjuſt an 
idea cannot be perſevered in. 

In another letter, „he laments, that buſi- 
« neſs of the greateſt importance would pre- 
“ vent his attendance in the Houſe of Com- 


* mons on the day the bill would be in 
a com- 
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© a committee, and ſays, —“ It ſtrikes me 


that, the principle of retro/pefrve taxation, 


c 


A 


is, in itſelf, ſo unjuſt and leads to ſuch con- 
« ſequences, that, there would be little diffi- 
« culty, eſpecially at this moment, in getting 
« a petition from the city of London, and then 
„ you might be heard on the ſubject at the 
« bar.” | 

To Mr. Fox, I wrote a letter thanking him 
for what he had done for us in the Houſe of 
Commons, and alſo frankly confeſſing that, 
the committee and myſelf were diſappointed by 
his not combating the bill more ſtrenuoully ; 
and intimating, that the ſubje& had not oc- 
cupied his mind ſo fully as it ought : this, 
with ſome other things, I faid in that letter, 
occaſioned from Mr. Fox a reply, dictated by 
that openneſs and frankneſs for which he is 
lo eminently diſtinguiſhed. 

* I will fairly confeſs to you,” ſaid he 
** that Mr. Pitt's arguments had ſome weight 
with me; andalthough I ſtill ſee many ob- 
C c« jections 
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« jections to the mode in which the buſineſs 
* is now arranged, yet, I cannot help think- 
« ing they are in ſome degree balanced by the 
« injuſtice which would fall on the public, if 
* by another mode of laying the tax, indivi- 
* duals were made to pay much more than 
* would come to the exchequer. 

The ſtock ought certainly to have been 
e taken every where the ſame day.” 

The following ſentences of his letter are fo 
appoſite te the preſent critical ſituation of 
public affairs, that however foreign they 
may be to the ſubject of this narrative, 
cannot prevail on myſelf to omit them. 

« Permit me to return you my moſt ſincere 
* thanks for the freedom and openneſs, as well 
« as the civility, with which you addreſs me. 
In regard to early attachments, by which 
«« you ſuſpect I may be entangled, I have only 
* to ſay, that I had hoped that the political 
« ſeparation which, to my infinite regret, has 
taken place, between thoſe I have ſo long 

« eſteemed 


en 
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* eſteemed and me, would have produced at 


“ leaſt one good, by removing all ſuſpicions 


« of this nature in regard to my future con- 
« duct. | 
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«« The preſent ſituation of this country is 
indeed truly awful, and in proportion as it is 
ſo, it becomes a man according to my way 
of thinking, to keep his mind as unbiaſſed 
as poſſible upon all public ſubjects. 
« This is what I have endeavoured to do, 
and what I truſt (as far as my nature is ca- 
pable of it) I have accompliſhed : and the 
reſult is, that I can in no way be ſo uſeful 
to the public, as by recommending in all 
reſpects, and to all parties, the moſt mode- 
rate counſels, 
* The evils of all changes, which are made 
by violence, are too obvious from experi- 
ence to make it neceſſary for me to point 
them out; while, on the other hand, the 
certain ruin which muſt follow an obſtinate 
perſeverence in the preſent ſyſtem, is no leſs 
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diſcernable to every attentive obſerver. I 
believe the ſtate of men's minds to be very 
much-as you deſcribe them ; but ſurely it 
would be better if they could be induced to 
uſe legal exertions, which, if perſevered in, 
could not fail to produce an amendment of 
the preſent wretched ſyſtem, and if you will 
the puniſhment, or at leaſt the diſgrace, 
of the afors in it, rather than that they 
ſhould look to ſuch a ſtate of things, as you 
deſcribe, in which the innocent, nay even 
the meritorious, would infallibly be involv- 
ed with the guilty, and the public good 
could only be attained, by a great and cruel 
ſacrifice for a time of individual comfort and 
happineſs. 

6] have endeavoured, Sir, to imitate your 
frankneſs and fairneſs in writing upon theſe 
important ſubjects, and I beg leave to re- 


peat to you my thanks for having given me 


the opportunity. 
Nothing appears to me to be more likely 
cc to 
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to produce good, or to prevent miſchief at 


the preſent moment, than that men who 
ſee the importance of the preſent criſis, and 
mean well to the public, ſhould have free 
and unreſtrained intercourſe one with an- 
other, and diſcuſs public affairs as fully as 


poſſible.“ 


CC 
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« When you favoured me with the ho- 
nour of an inverview as one of the com- 


mittee of the wine trade, on the ſubject of 
the wine-bill now in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, I was much gratified by the very 
decorous manner in which you received 
me, and the attention you was pleaſed 
to give to what I then ſaid. I perceive, 
Sir, that I was ſo unfortunate as uc to of- 
fer to you rea ſons, or argument ſufficient 


to incline you to alter any of the particulars 
I * 
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in that bill of which I, and thoſe who were 
with me, and thoſe for whom we acted, 
complain. Poſſibly there was defect in our 


argument, or defect of information to you 
from the board of exciſe, on which you 
ground your bill, and which occaſions a 
difference between us: becauſe, I conceive, 
it is not probable thata gentleman, furniſhed 
with ſo much penetration and ability would 
have framed ſuch a bill, if he had not been 
miſled by thoſe whoſe province it was 
to know, and to give a juſt and true re- 
preſentation of things, ſo that you might 
not have any blame imputed to you. In 
as few words as poſſible, Sir, and for the 
fake of my own credit, who ought not to 
trouble you with frivolous or groundleſs 
objections, I will beg leave to arreſt your 
attention for a few moments. 

« Three poſitions I lay down, the two firſt 


ycu will, I preſume, grant, the laſt you pro- 
bably will deny. Some of the proviſions are 


nuf. 
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« —1njuſt, of courſe impolitic, and in fact un- 
cc conſlitutional. | 


« Is it argument to be admitted, that be- 
« cauſe a miniſter of finance ſays he ſhall 
„ loſe a large ſum, unleſs a previous date is 
« put to the period at which the new duty 
« ſhall attach; therefore he will force the 
« meaſure, becauſe it is beneficial to the re- 
venue? I anſwer, unhappy country, which 
« has a miniſter who will make the mon- 
* ſter exciſe-law trample on the evident prin- 
* ciples of juſtice, and which juſtice it was 
„in his power to embrace, if his meaſures 
had been wiſely conducted. Some would 
r ſay, ſince things have been ſo ordered, 
may we not impute to you deſigns par- 
« tial; may we not infer that the antici- 
„ pating clauſe was meant to favour ſome, 
„and to puniſh others; and that by the 


„power given to the exciſe, inſtruments are 


*© made which can be turned and accom- 
«© modated 
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modated as beſt ſuits particular purpoſes— 
perhaps of the moſt corrupt kind ? 
« They are impolitic ; and here I will not 
admit what miniſters of finance wiſh al- 
ways to have granted, that the policy of 
the thing may allowably inflict a ſtain upon 
the fair face of juſtice. It can never belt 
is argument fit, and may be only uſed by 
a man who is here to-dayand gone to-mor- 
row: but ought never to be uſed in a country 
that boaſts of a conſtitution, the baſis of 
which is juſtice ; put away juſtice, and your 
policy muſt neceſſarily be unſound. Sir, 
I love my country, I have, what mode- 
rate men would call, a conſiderable ſtake 
in it. I wiſh to be uſeful, not imperti- 
nent, nor preſuming. No opportunity 
may offer of addreſſing you again. 
* Your public outſet was eminently ſplen- 
did and falutary to the country—it conti- 
nued ſo for ſome time, and in many things 
you deſerved applauſe, and it followed. 
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« But, Sir, this unhappy war, which many 


good and well informed men think, your 
de dom and your power could, and ought 
to have prevented, makes ſuch gigantic 
ſtrides, that it is out of the power of hu- 
man intellect to calculate what it may 
cruſh. 

« The preſent time is truly alarming and 
awful. Virtuous and thinking men are 
preparing their minds for events which 
they think are very faſt approaching. A 
mighty current may ſweep away indivi- 
duals and parties, and particular ſituation. 
We may then look on an open country, 
ready to receive improvement from the in- 
duſtry and hands of every cultivator, with- 
out prejudice and without partiality. 

*I do not intend to offend you, and therefore 
If I have in- 


truded on your time, J am ſorry for it, and 


I need not aſk pardon. 


believe me, Sir, 


With all proper reſpect for you, 
* That I am your moſt humble ſervant.” 
D 
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I felt it therefore a duty incumbent on me 


to uſe the beſt of my powers and ability in en- 
deavouring to avert ſome of the obnoxious 
parts of the bill. And I muſt own, I felt 
conſiderable diſappointment that Mr. Pitt con- 
tinued inflexible to every cftort I made. The 
diſappointment dwelt on my mind, and I was 
irreſiſtibly led to write Mr. Pitt a letter. The 
following is a copy. 
c SIR, 

« As chairman of the committee of the 
c wine-trade, I have letters from the wine- 
« merchants of moſt of the out-ports and 
« places in the kingdom of Great Britain; 
« and can now offer for your conſideration 
« ſomething which will much more than 
* compenſate for the loſs you may ſuppoſe 
« will be ſuſtained in altering the date of the 
&« bill to the time when it receives the royal 
« aſſent.“ 

To this letter, Mr, Pitt returned the fol- 


lowing anſwer. 
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Downing Street, March 11, 1795. 
« $I I, 


« In anſwer to a letter which I received 
from you yeſterday, as chairman of the 
committee of the wine- trade, I muſt ob- 
ſerve to you, that the bill impoſing an ad- 
ditional duty on wine paſied the Houſe of 
Commons on Monday, and that no ad- 
vantage can now ariſe from any farther diſ- 
cuſſion relative to the time of the duty 
taking place. 

If, notwithſtanding this circumſtance, 
you ſhould ſtill wiſh to ſtate to me-the ſug- 


geſtions which you have received, I ſhall 


„be very ready to conſider, how far they 


may either now or hereafter be fit to be 


«« propoſed for the farther improvement of 


cc 


I am, 
«SIR 
* Your obedient humble ſervant, 


« W. PITT. 
D 2 Ac- 


the revenue. 
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Accordingly, I waited an Mr. Pitt, and 


after ſome ſpace of time was elapſed, was ad- 
mitted into his preſence, Mr. Roſe and Mr. 
Long were alſo with him. As my propoſition 
was not accepted, it is unneceſſary to ſtate the 
reſult of this interview. 

As the petition to the Houſe of Commons 
could not be reccived, becauſe there was a 
precedent of a petition being rejected when 
an additional duty was laid on malt; which 
duty attached on the ſtock on hand, before 
the bill received the royal aſſent, and which 
Mr. Pitt ſaid applied to our caſe—let us ex- 
amine fairly, and in as few words as poſſible, 
whether the objection really does apply. In the 
firſt place, I would aſk, ought a tax to be laid 
on any thing before it is ſanctioned by an act of 
parliament—publiſhed and declared ? 

It was abundantly evident, that the addi- 
tional duty on malt, taking a retroſpective 
effect, was of no conſequence to the dealers in 
that article, becauſe they made not the leaſt op- 
poſition toit, which is good proof that it was 


immaterial, 
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As to the principle, the dealers 


in malt were not ſo competent to call in queſ- 


tion, or to debate it, as the Houſe of Commons. 


It is really aſtoniſhing to think, that thoſe 


1 who call themſelves conſtitutional men ſhould 
Fin the firſt moment ſet their faces againſt all 


] retroſpective acts. 


This ſame malt-duty is a ſtriking inſtance, 


that although in itſelf, it was of no conſe- 
2 quence, yet permitting it once to be eſtabliſh- 
Fed, it has now been adduced as a precedent 
, applicable to the wine-bill, which is attended 
with conſequences that are partial and unjuſt. 
Malt is the produce of this country; and 
in fact, with reſpect to the holders of malt, it 
Lis not material, whether the tax takes place 
Jon the firſt of March, or on the goth of 
March, as the article goes from dealer to 
dealer, ſubject to the additional tax, whether 


in the one hand, or in the other. 


Wine is an article of import, paying a 


N heavy duty, it is alſo an article of ſpecula- 
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tion; to follow it with more duty into the 
ftores of the merchant, palſies his efforts, and 
places him in a ſituation which he did not 
expect, makes a ſpeculation which would 
have been a good one, turn out a bad one, from 
the additional high duty; becauſe in ſo ex- 
penſive an article as wine, from the exceſſive 
duty, the conſumption 1s greatly diminiſhed, 
the private cuſtomer is ſupplied before the 
additional duty takes place; the public cuſ- 
tomer, or dealer, has no inducement to take 
from the merchant; nay, his trade becomes 
much diminiſhed by the high duty, and in 
ſome caſes, totally annihilated : conſequently 
the merchant's ſtock lies much longer on 
hand, the intereſt of capital is greatly in- 
creaſed, and the ſpeculation becomes ruinous. 
Again, it is well known, that ſome wine- 
merchants have almoſt wholly a private trade, 
to them the additional duty is for the preſent 
time advantageous, as they diſpoſe of their 


ſtocks, and have a quicker rcturn of capital. 
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It is equally well known, that ſome 


wine-merchants have almoſt wholly a public 
N trade; the dealers have no advantage in tak- 
: ing off their ſtocks—their cuſtomers are con- 
\ ſiderably reduced, the additional duty adds to 
1 their capital, the returns linger, and for a 
1 good length of time; the trade is diſadvan- 
ö tageous by the ſtock remaining long on hand. 
The exciſe laws were firſt introduced on 
tobacco, and after that attempted on ſpi- 
Trits, by the notorious and deteſtable Sir R. 
] Walpole that pander of corruption, who faid, 
every man had his price, becauſe he was al- 
ways buying and ſelling reputation. When 
4 1e firſt introduced the buſineſs in the Houſe 
of Commons, the public were ſo inflamed 
that it nearly coſt him his life: Vet after 
that he forced it down ;—for what engine 
of corruption would not Sir Robert work 


with, or againſt whom would he not di- 


rect it? 


The 
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The advances of the exciſe-laws are indeed 
truly alarming, and like many other things 
in our ſyſtem require lopping and pruning— 
But when a whole nation is charged with bur- 
dens unknown to the common law, when we 
ſee the extention uſed to create places and in- 
creaſe dependants on miniſters; and when 
theſe men at the time that they are demo- 
liſhing thouſands of pounds of the public pro- 
perty are alſo oppreſiing the poorer part of that 
ſame community from which they are fed, and 
fed ſumptuouſly every day, I own Iam amaz- 


ed, that a people who have ſome knowledge 


and a good deal of light, thrown upon their 


ſituation, if they would but have the manli- 


neſs to open their eyes, ſhould ſuffer fo extra- 


their children's bread. 

In the caſe of application to the board of ex- 
cite, the othcers report is frequently concealed 
from the merchant, (unleſs he be a very opulent 
one and a friend; and certainly concealed from a 
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low dealer) who is thereby unable to refute 
what may be ſaid againſt him, by a perſon who 
has an intereſt in the forferture of his property 
—This muſt ſometimes be very ſeverely op- 
preſſive, under laws ſo coercive as thoſe of the 
revenue, by the ſtrict letter of which, the miſ- 
placing a letter in a mark, forfeits the goods. 
In deciſions of the board the merchant or dea- 
ler ſees only—Rejeded, &c. with two initial 


letters—he does not know whether his caſe is 


individual The whole board no doubt is re- 
; ſponſible for the act of one of its members 
ö but where is the appeal to be made? Yet the 
manli- F inveſtigation and judgment of one, is ſeldom ſo 
extra- 


ö full and juſt as that of many. Every appear- 
devour l ance of warmth or exaggeration hurts the cauſe 
j they are meant to ſu pport—Fortiter in re, ſed 
© ſuaviter in modo, the eſſential matters ſhould 
be fully and ſtrongly argued, but the manner 
ſoft and as little offenſive as the ſubject will 
Jadmit. 


E There 
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There are no doubt among thoſe who are 
employed in the exciſe honeſt and well mean- 
ing men. Some men at the board have very 
reſpectable characters Men whom I am 
willing to believe arc always guided by the beſt 
intentions: but not poſſeſſing any knowledge 
of commerce, or previous acquaintance with 
revenue buſineſs. The ſubordinate officer 
muſt frequently lead in decifions in which he 
is intereſted—the ableſt members of the board 
ſeem to have felt their incompetency by care- 
fully keeping the men of genius among their 
experienced officers out of the fight of the trea- 
ſury—an inattention to that rule has lately 
raiſed one to a ſeat among themſelves, but the 
credit of that elevation is entirely due to Mr. 
Pitt. 

The ſolicitor of the exciſe is in all, but very 
extraordinary caſes, the oracle, to which the 


commiſſioners reſort ; his decrees may be ſuſ- 


pected to hive a bias, becauſe by that he gets | 


much wealth. 


He 
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He ſays, and I believe ſome one Attorney 


General ſupports him in it, and declares, that 
as ſoon as a veſlel arrives in port, it is an impor- 
tation of all goods on board, ſo that if any, or 
all the caſks /eak out, the owner is liable to pay 
the duty, as if they had t, /eaked at all, and it 
is only the tender and merciful diſcretion of the 
exciſe that lets the merchant off in ſuch caſes, 

Now in the caſe of wines, at preſent the 


immediate ſubject before us, many prime en- 


tries were made before the 23d of February, 


they were landed before, and on that day, and 
permitted any where up to the full extent of 
their prime entry, the poſt entry is made after 
the 23d, and aſterwards they call for the addi- 
tional duty on the whole: What ſay diſcre- 
tion and juſtice, and reaſon to this, or, on the 


contrary, what ſays a ſtrenuous advocate, in all 


poſſible caſes, to ſwell the revenue and increaſe 


fees. 


O ! here comes before my mind, the forbear- 


ing ſolicitor of the exciſe, who is as polite, as 
E 2 he 


C 01 


he is modeſt, who never treated any merchant 


rudely, and who is always ready to hear any 


thing, which promotes the goodly gain of 


fees; and above all, the increaſe of the revenue; 


Moderate in the extreme, in making out an 
account of his charges; but he never balances 
his accounts leſt the profit ſhould happen to 
be ſo trivial, as to make it a matter of indiffer- 
ence, whether he continues at the money ta- 
ble or not -I would he were eaſed of his 
place, and his embarraſiments altogether : I 
think it would contribute much to his com- 
ſort, and ſomething to his caſe ; and I heartily 
wiſh him, — Olium cum dignitate. 

The following caſes, among many others, 
will illuſtrate ſome of the abuſes that take 
place in the adminiſtration of the exciſe laws. 

In June 1787, a ſurveyor of a moſt notori- 
ous bad character, named I. Mee, on the day 
following that on which he had taken ſtock, 
acquainted the trader that he found an increaſe 


of 255 gallons of white vine. On examining 
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his book and comparing ſtocks, it appeared he 
had actually continued as in ſtock two butts 
of ſherry which were really permitted and ſent 
i away three days before. In proof of this an 
aflidavit was made by the perſon finding out 
s of, and the other perſon receiving into his 
ſtock, the two butts of wine, ſpecifying the 
identical marks and exciſe numbers then re- 
3 maining on them, with every other circum- 
| ſtance that could be brought forward to con- 
4 vince the board of the miſtake. Notwith- 
; ſtanding they thought proper to order the 
; officer to ſeize the pretended increaſe and the 
ſolicitor to proſecute for the penalty, The 
; conſcientious ſurveyor knowing that the ſaid 
g penalty would accumulate on the ſpecific 
N value of the wine ſeized, took great care in 
looking over the largeſt neſt of vaults rented by 
© the dealer, and ſelected from amongſt a large 
# parcel of wines, the quantity ſaid to exceed of 
the very beſt and moſt valuable Madeira in the 
whole ſtock, and which he had conveyed in 


two 


=. 
two pipes and two ſmall caſks to the exciſe 
office. 

Not hearing any thing further for more than 
two months, the trader, by petition, demand- 
ed a hearing, and no notice being taken of it 
he repeated his demand twice more with the 
ſame effect, and he was obliged to ſuffer the 
affair to remain without notice until February 
1788, when, by the interpoſition of a com- 
miſſioner then at the board, he was ſent for 
and told he might have the wine on payment 
of charges. 

The writer of this narrative cannot conclude 
without noticing that the ſubſequent conduct 
of the officer therein named was at length ſo 
glaringly infamous, that the commiſſioners 
were obliged to ſend him to ſome diſtant out- 
port, to the mutual joy of both officers and 
traders, by all of whom he was moſt juſtly ex- 


ecrated: and, in the year 1792, as he was 


writing, both his eyes fell out upon the pa- 9 
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pers!!! An awful faq” communicated by va- 
rious officers in London. 

In 1791, an officer named W. Larwill ſtop- 
ped a waggon loaded with wine, the property 
of Edmund Burke, Eſq. faid to be removing 
from his houſe in town to Beaconfield. As 
Mr. Burke held the exciſe in too much con- 
tempt to take the trouble of applying for a 
permit, the officer for want of one did his 
duty, by ſeizing wine, waggon, and horſes, 
and tcok them to the office. 

On the following day, Mr. Burke made 
perſonal application to the board, and received 
an order for the delivery of every thing ſeized 
to him, and alſo a permit to inſure it ſafe 
home. 

The officer's reward for thus doing his duty, 
was a confinement of ſeveral weeks, in conſe- 
quence of his leg being broken by leaping 
out of the waggon, after examining the con- 
tents of the packages, during which confine- 


ment his pay was ſuſpended, and a very 


ſhort 


SS - 


ſhort time after, . his ſalary reduced, by an 
order for him to be made a permit writer; 
ſince which time he has been diſcharged. 

On the 13th of March 1795, an entry 
was made and duties were paid for 20 hhds 
of claret, perthe Albion, Matthew Hearn, from 
Waterford, marked, agreeable to the bill of 
lading, T. 8. 

On the waterman applying for them, ne 
received only 19, the remaining one being 
ſeized for wrong mark, being T. 

An athdavit has been made by the captain, 
that the ſaid 20 hhds were the only wines on 
board, that they were taken into the ſhip in 
great haſte, and moſt of them in the even- 
ing after dark, and as he did really deliver 20 
hhds, and for which the merchant had paid 
the duties, no fraud was or could be intended, 
he prayed to have it delivered, which was re- 
fuſed ; the hhd of wine is ordered to be pro- 
ceeded againſt as in the caſes of actual fraud, 
and the ſolicitor is proſecuting the captain for 


3 the 


33 
the penalty of 100l. for making a falſe re- 


port. 

On the 24th day of July 1787, the houſe 
in which I am engaged was requeſted by a 
gentleman (who has a ſeat in the direction of 
the firſt company in this country) to enter a 
pipe of Madeira, and having paid duty for the 
uſual number of gallons on the prime entry, 
when it was landed it was diſcovered that a 
quantity of wine had leaked from a worm- 
hole, ſo that we had paid too much for duty. 


We applied to the commiſſioners of exciſe for 


j a return of as much as we had actually over- 
paid, ſtating, that the loſs happened from a 


worm-hole, which we could prove :—They 
ſaid, unleſs the captain would ſwear that his 
ſailors had not drank the wine, they would 
not make any return; and he being a nice 
man in regard to an oath, would not comply; 


the commiſſioners therefore refuſed to return 


the money overpaid. I preſſed by letters, and 
F perſonally, 


L263 


perſonally, the above gentleman, to let me 
contend the point for him ; and he will re- 
member, that he declined to have any conteſl 
with the board of exciſe. 

Mr. Long, an eminent WeſtIndia merchant 
had, among a parcel of about 100 puncheons of 
rum, two puncheons of particular rum, having 
a trifling addition to the mark merely to diſtin- 
guiſh them ; when they were landed, an officer 
ſeized them, and Mr. Long was told he would 
be obliged to petition the board of exciſe for 
them, (as is uſual in ſuch caſes) this Mr. 
Long objected to do, as he conceived himſelf 
inſulted and injured; but he went to the 
board, and being a great merchant, and well 
known to them, he was admitted, and ſtated 
the cauſe of the trifling addition to the mark, 
merely to diſtinguiſh them from the other 
criks. The commiſhoners were ſatisfied, and 
ordered the rum to be reſtored; but told Mr. 


Long, that as the officer had ſhewn great at- 


tention to his duty, it was the practice to give 
J money 
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money to him on giving up the ſeizure. Mr. 
Long replied, if it is a proper ſeizure keep 
my rum; if it is at reſtore my rum, for I 
ſhall not deſcend to bribe. The officer was 
ordered to give up the rum without a fee: 
Now, if this caſe had not belonged to Mr. 
Long, but to an inconſiderable perſon, how 
different would have been the deciſion. I have 
a liſt of caſes that are peculiarly ſtriking ; 
many of which are attended with circum- 
ſtances that are exceedingly diſtreſſing, and 
which cannot but give pain to an honeſt mind; 
but as they are ſome time paſt, and now, (ac- 
cording to the exciſe laws) not to be remedied, 
it is needleſs to ſtate them. But I mention 
them in this way, that the board may in fu- 
ture be more on their guard, or molt aſſuredly 
they will hear more from me on the ſubject. 
The propriety of watching moſt minute- 
ly every extention of the exciſe laws, is 
too obvious to ſtand in need of laboured 


proof. 
F 2 It 


3 
If diſcretion be left to be exerciſed by any 


judge, where the law does not point out the 
rule, as is ſometimes the caſe, that diſcre- 
tion ſhould be watched with the eyes of 
Argus. 

The commiſſioners of exciſe ſit as judges, 
and muſt, in a great number of caſes, parti- 
cularly of ſeizure, exerciſe their diſcretion— 
a circumſtance which undoubtedly places 
them, if ſeriouſly and maturely conſidered, in 
a critical and important ſituation. That very 
conſideration ſhould induce them to move 
with a flow and cautious ſtep. 

Their loweſt officers are not men famed for 
the higheſt degree of prudence ; nor are they 
likely to be influenced by the pureſt principles 
of morality ; and when we conſider the ſtrong 
temptations they are under, when they make 
ſeizures, to follow them up with a bold thew 
of evidence on the one hand; and on the other 
hand, that many perſons from whom ſeizures 
are made, are either totally ignorant, or fooliſhly 
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- timid, or injudicious in the defence they ſet 


up, many cauſes are often determined againſt 
them, when in fact the juſtice of the caſe 
was with them, if they had addreſs to make 
it appear, and ſufficient conſequence to procure 
an attentive hearing. 

The commiſſioners of exciſe ſhould be 
compoſed of men of perfect integrity, of the 
ſoundeſt judgment, and of the higheſt ho- 
nour. I do not preſume to call in queſtion, 
whether the gentlemen now compoſing that 
board are in poſſeſſion of theſe great requilites, 
but I may fairly doubt whether they exerciſed 
them, when they recommended the regula- 
tions in the late wine bill, which will pro- 
duce unneceſſary hardſhips, induce vexatious 


and embarraſſing litigations, and above all, be 


3 attended with poſitive injuſtice. Had not the 
wine: trade ſeen the bill in an odious light; had 
| they not ſeverely felt its partial and oppreſſive 


$ tendency, they would not havecomplained; nor 


would I have had occaſion to have ſtolen a few 


hours from the purſuit of v rious and exten- 


fave 


1 


ſive concerns, in order to appear as the author 
of a pamphlet. But as the ſubject of the com- 
plaints of the trade has been much agitated, 
and as all their applications for relief have been 
ineffectual, it appeared to me neceſſary, both 
from the ſituation in which I ſtood, and the 
part which I had acted, that I ſhould ſtate to 
the public both the nature of our grievance, 
and the mode which we had adopted, in or- 
der to procure redreſs. From the evil which 
has been incurred in this inſtance, ſome good 
however may ariſe, if the effect of theſe ob- 
ſervations, coming from a plain and indepen- 
dent man, ſhall be to introduce more purity 
among the inferior officers of the exciſe, and 
more vigilance in thoſe who have the controul 
in the higher departments. Perhaps, too, 
this expoſure of the erroneous and unjuſt po- 
licy of the miniſter in the preſent inſtance, 
may induce him, or his ſucceſſors, upon a fu- 
ture occaſion, before they adopt a meaſure 


which is to operate ſo heavily on a large part 
of 
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( 39 ) 
of the community as the additional tax on 
wine, to conſult honeſt and intelligent men» 
who, while they are verſed in the article 
which is the baſis of financial ſpeculation, are 
incapable either of diſguiſe or miſrepreſenta- 
tion; who have no with to flatter a Premier, 
and no intereſt to deceive him ; and who wall 
therefore ſpeak the plain and manly language 
of truth, not that of courtly panegyric or art- 


ful miſrepreſentation. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


Since writing the above, I received a letter 
from Scotland, of which the following is an 
extract. 

The 28th March was the firſt regular 
*« and official ſurvey, the ſuperviſor and officer 
* made of my wine-ſtock ; that is, they that 
* day received from the board an inſtruction, 
** which as it was the firſt on the ſubject they 

% had 


„„ 


had received, they ſhewed formally to me, 


and took my ſtock - from which period I 
lay my account to pay; but will confider 
it moſt unwarrantable, unprecedented, and 
unjuſt, to pay from my ſtock taken pre- 
vious to that period---which could not be 
denominated an actual ſurvey, till the law 
was fairly made known, and was only an 
ordinary ſurvey in the common routine of 
buſineſs. Until the 28th March, I was 
ſelling off without any reſervation, and can 
never expect to recover any part of the 
additional duty from my cuſtomers; in 
ſome caſes indeed it is quite impracticable; 


for inſtance, what was fold to rangers for 


ready money, and all the retail; and were I 


to demand the additional duty from the 
vintners, they would naturally reply, we 
bought this wine from you without any 
view of the new duty, and fold it in the 
ſame manner; muſt we go in queſt of every 


gentleman who drank a bottle of wine in 


our houſes,” 
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The reader is deſired to add the following 


inſtance of vexatious proceeding under the 
preſent ſyſtem of Exciſe laws, to the other 
caſes inſerted in this pamphlet. On the 11th 
March, 1788, Meſſrs. Allnut, Jones, and 
Company, bought of James Sutton and Com- 
pany, French red and white wine, and per- 
mitted to Allnut and Company vault: part 
of the wine was fold afterwards to Meſſrs. 
Dawſon and Company, in Groſvenor ſtreet; 
ſometime after the ſtocking officer taſted theſe 
wines, and faid they were not French, he took 
ſamples away, he then returned and ſeized 
thoſe at Dawſon's and Company, and ſent 
them to the exciſe office. —F inding they were 
originally permitted from Allnut and Com- 
pany, the ſame officer went to their vaults, 
and ſeized the remainder of the wine. Meſſrs. 
Allaut and Company were reduced to the ne- 


ceſſity of petitioning the commillioners of ex- 


appointments on this buſineſs, and repeatedly 


G failed 


4 „ 
Mefirs. Sutton and 
Company were reſorted to for proof that the 


failed in punctuality. 


wines were really French. Mr. Cholmond- 
ley, a commiſſioner, ordered the wines to be 
reſtored, but two days after Mr. Wiſh object- 
ed to their reſtitution. Allnut and Com- 
pany remonſtrating with Mr. Vivian on this 
affair, in the preſence of Mr. Cholmondley, 
the latter gentleman conceived that juſtice and 
his honour demanded chat they ſhould be re- 
ſtored, and they were accordingly reſtored, 
Be aſtoniſhed readers, who are not conver- 
ſant in theſe matters: that the exciſe made a 
ſeizure becauſe the merchant paid the high 
French duty when (had the wines not been 
French) he ſhould have paid the Sp.ni/þ 
duty or,; and that in this they adopted a 
line of conduct not warranted even by the ex- 


iiſe laws! 
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My eſteemed friend, Jonathan Hoare, hav- 


ing a large quantity of wine to remove from 
his houſe, to another houſe he had built, ap- 
plied in the uſual way for permiſſion for that 
purpoſe. On this application, the commiſ- 
ſioners of exciſe remarked on the large quan- 
tity which he required to remove ; and after- 
wards having ſome more wine to. remove, 
which was not in a proper ſtate for removal at 
the firſt application, they refuſed to grant 
him permiſſion, but ſaid he might remove it 
by a dozen at a time. This he knew well, 
and alſo, that it was out of their power to 


prevent him. 


My late worthy friend Robert Smith, Eſq. 
M. P. having wine depoſited in Mr. Manning's 
vault, applied for permiſſion to remove a pipe 
of wine in bottles to William Wilberforce, 
Eſq. M. P. The commithoners of exciſe had 


no difficulty in granting this requeſt, although 
in the very teeth, and contrary to the expreſ- 


ſion 


( 44 )) 
ſion and ſpirit of the act. But, to be ſure, 
Mr. Smith made Mr, Wilberforce a preſent of 
this wine{ for he is no dealer). Yet Mr. Hoare 
as not permitted to make himſelf a e 
preſent, but a retail one, 


nn! . k 


